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PEREGRINE PICKLE.* 


Weare late in noticing this fourth Number of our favourite series 
of fictitious works (favourite for its illustrations, and its good looks, 
and the delightful old books it means to lay before us); but it is 
one of the publications with which our illness has got us in arrears. 
We hardly think Cruikshank so good in the present volume as in 
the three others; yet we know not that he was ever happier in tie 
expression of a face, than in that of Lieutenant Hatchway, where 
he is leaping into the room without his wooden leg, in his transport 
at again meeting with Pickle. The Lieutenant has broken the leg 
on the staircase, and unbuckling the whole apparatus to save time, 
has come jumping up without it. His face, with open mouth and 
staring eye, is grinning and éreathing with delight. You hear the 
inarticulate rapture issuing from his throat,—flowing forth between 
the gush of his heart’s joy and the anhelitancy of his hop. 

The look and attitude of Pipes also, in the next plate, where he 
is emptying the pitcher of water at Peregrine, to waken him from 
bis trance, are excellent; and so is the succinct, semi-genteel, semi- 
blackguard aspect of Peregrine, in the same plate. Pipes looks no 
wiscr than he ought to be, but has a face full of intention never- 
theless. You see that he will be tranquilly taking some tobacco in 
the course of a few minutes, and looking as stupid as if nothing had 
happened, 

We take this opportunity of extracting a passage from the new 
edition of Smollett, which we intended to quote in our last notice, 
but forgot. It is a youthful anecdote of him, related by his friend 
Dr Moore, highly characteristic, and certainly a very complete thing 
of its kind. 


‘On a winter evening,’ says the Doctor, ‘ when the streets were 
covered with snow, Smollett happened to be engaged in a snow-ball 
fight with a few boys of his own age. Among his associates, was 
the apprentice of that surgeon who is supposed to have been deli- 
neated under the name of Crab, in Roderick Random. He entered 
his shop while his apprentice was in the heat of the engagement. 
On the return of the latter, his master remonstrated with him 
severely on his neglect af the shop: the youth excused himself by 
saying, that while he was employed in making up a prescription, a 
fellaw had hit him with a snow-bal!, and that he had been in pur- 
suit of the delinquent.—* A mighty probable story, truly,” said the 
master in an ironical tone; © | wonder bow long I should stand 
here before it would enter any mortal’s head to throw a snow-ball 
atime” While he was holding his head erect, with a most scornful 
air, he received a very severe blow in the face by a snow-ball. 
Smollett, who stood concealed behind the pillar at the shop-door, 
had heard the dialogue; and perceiving that his companion was 
puzzled for an answer, he extricated him by a repartee equally smart 
and @ propos.’ 

It is a pity that all the boyish or full-grown anecdotes of Smo!- 
lett (for they were much the same thing) are not equally pleasant 
with this, Smollett’s nature seems never to have out-grown a sort 
of mischievous boyhood. He was not bad-hearted; and we all 
know how clever he was, and what a fine writer; but in the power 
of regulating his disposition, and turning his experience to account, 
he never seems to have arrived at man’s estate, He was quarre]- 
ling and kicking about him to the fast. Even his virtues exhibited 
themselves in a boyish manner. He threw his money, as it were, 
at penple’s heads ; and gave dinners to poor authors, half for the 
purpose of laughing at them. Ss 

* Roscoe's Pritish Novelists, Vol. IV. being the 2nd volume of Smoilett’ s 


i rine Pickle, with Illustrations by George Cruikshank. Cochrane 
and Co. 





BEETHOVEN. 
[From an article written with great pleasantness and gusto, in the current 


number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, just published (No. XVI) 
one of the very best of the series. ] 


‘Tne impression that has gone abroad, that Beethoven was at times: 


mM uneasy circumstances, is altogether erroneous ; he had enough 
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for the highest comforts of an artist’s life—he lived above care— 
a very different state from stent - True it is, that he had ofher 
bitternesses in his cap—for he was an unhappy lover, and to make 
the matter worse, Jost bis hearing—an accident which led to hi 
almost total seclusion from society, and confined him to intercourse 
with such friends as he mostly knew well enough to read what they 
would say upon their faces. _Thix misfortune to the artist, seat him 
with redoubled vigour to composition ; the pianoforte Was set aside; 
he began to hve wholly to himself and to his art, and to revolve, ip 
his loneliness, the most original aud daring plans. He was 1 lom 
heard to complain of his isolated condition, Beethoven’s deafness 
was not a sudden calamity, or the effect, as some have supposed, of 
a casualty, but a gradual decline of the powers of the ear, originat- 
ing, probably, in the excessive sensibility of that organ, The defect 
at first appeared on his entrance into manhood, but in a very small 
degree; ‘t, however, inereased constantly, and at last arrived at 
such a pitch as to preyent all further communication with him 
except by means of writing, for the ear-trumpet occasioned him 
pain, and was, moreover, insufficient for its purpose. . All attempts 
to discover the source of the evil, and to remedy it, proved rult- 
|-ss; for composition he retained as much ability as before. The 
calamity, however, was a great drawhick upon his execution as a 
pianoforte-player, by increasing the indis:inctness of his perform- 
ance. His voice, too, was. afficted sympathetically with his ear; 
although it would never please in singing before he beeame deaf, it 
was at least well-toned in speaking,—-subsequently it became some- 
what harsh, Any one skilled in the physiognomy would haye 
| received, at the first sight of Beethoven, the conviction of av extra- 
ordinary being. In the emotion and expression of his wouth, the 
brilliancy of his eye, and in the.breadth of his ample f eben (the 
true seat of poetical invention) there were found infa We. gee ot 
his genias His face, during the cheerful inteseRue of friendship, 
wore a character of the most perfect goodness, and his laugh was 
cordiality and sincerity itself, 

Beethoven bas been supposed to have been unpolished and rude 
in his behaviour, which is not true; he was certainly not a /ushion- 
able wan, according to the standards of London ‘and’ Viertha ; like 
many other great artists, he was eccentric—but he was wot ill-mén- 
nered He was as strong a partizan of his native musi¢ against the 
pretensions of the Italians as Mozart. In his person and ‘dress’ he 
was clean and heat, neither in the extremes of ‘old or new fasion, 
and in his dwelling there was always the greatest cleanlitiess, though 
the Viennese used to complain of a certain want of gentlemanly 
order in the arrangement of it. The gentlemanly objectors were, 
however, far from knowing Beethoven, or what was becoming in the 
furniture of his apartments ; looking after a sofa they might miss a 
symphony. Every spring he went into the country to compose in 
i the open air, for Beethoven was one of Horace’s tribe :—* Seripto- 
| rum chorus omnis amat nemus, et fuyit urbes? Tis return to town 
| was in the latter part of autumn, and by these constant journey ings 
| backwards and forwards he was necessarily ot liged to retdin a con- 
| siderable time in a place before he could bring his papers into order. 

And who would think of costly furmture or of style in the lodgings 
of a migratory bachelor, and above all, one like Beethoven. Great 
| as the Benius of the composer was, it was surpassei! by the good- 
' ness of his heart, which was possessed with an unconquerable de- 
| testation of all falsehood, meanness, vanity, and avarice ; ih a word, 
_of the suspicion of an unworthy thing. .Qne of his most beauriful 
| characteristics was hia ‘attachinent to-his family: for the two bro- 
' thers who followed him into Austria, he did everything possible to 
| advance their interest# '' When one of them who had an official 
appointment died, he received his son into his house, sparéd no 
expetise to procure him a good education, and even sacrificed to 
him his freedom and peace of mind. The constitution’ of Beet- 
hoven in youth was robust—but in the latter part of his Tife 
it was much broken dowa by care and ‘sorrow. For the 
last six months he received the constant assistance of a phy- 
sician, who contrived to alleviate his pain, though it was impossible 
to restore him to health. His illness terminated in a dropsy, which 
caused inexpressitle suffering Beethoven bore it with resolutign, 
supported by the proofs of sympathy he received’ ‘on’ all’ sides. 
During his last days, the survical measures resorted to greatly en- 
creased the violence of his anguish; but his death was’a gentle 
slumber. ‘This took place on the 26th of March 1827, in’ the 56th 
year of his age. The exequies of Beethoyen were performed’ with 
many honours, and a long musical procession, chauriting a dirge 
arranged from his own celebrated March on the Death of a Hero, 
attend d the corpse to its place of repdse, whiclr is a cemetery in 
one cf the pleasantest country roads out of Vienna: Phe’ laure! 
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dropped into his grave by Hummel, and we imagine with what feel- 
ings when we know that he had been an old friend of the composer, 
but separated from him by one of those unaccountable misunder- 
standings which sometimes estrange the most cordial and sympa- 
thetic spirits, and which in this case only left him time to make his 


peace, and to assume his office in the last sad ceremonies over his _ 


friend —Foreign Quarterly Review for October 1831, 








‘ TRAVELLERS TELL STRANGE TALES.’ 


In the works of the early travellers we find many absurdities, 
which later information has shewn to be rather misrepresentations 
than inventions. The following passage, from the travels of Car- 
pini, seems to be a confused account of the use of armour and 
fire-arms, His story of the dog-faced men it is not so easy to recon- 
eile with truth or probability ; but there is some foundation for it, 
there is little doubt. Mahometans frequently cleanse themselves 
with dust ; and we know how often infidel dogs have been brave in 
battle :—The Monga! army marched to fight against the Christians 
dwelling in the greater India, and the king of that country, known 
by the name of Prester John, came forth with his army against 
them. This prince caused a number of hollow copper figures to be 
made, resembling men, which were stuffed with combustibles, and 
set upon horses, each having a man behind on the horse, with a 
ew of bellows to stir up the fire. When approaching to give 

attle, these mounted images were first sent forwards against the 
enemy, and{the men who rode behind set fire by some means to the 
combustibles, and blew strongly with their bellows ; and the Mongal 
men and horses were burnt with wild-fire, and the air was darkened 
with smoke. Then the Indians charged the Mongals, many of 
whom were wounded and slain, and they were expelled from the 
country in great confusion, and we have not heard that they ever 
ventured to return. . . . . . We were told by some Russian priests 
at the Emperor’s court, that the Mongals found certain women, 
who, being asked where their men were, said that all the women of 
that country had human shapes, but that the males had the shape 
of great dogs. After some time, they met the dogs on the other 


side of a river. It being in winter, the dogs plunged into the water, | 


and then rolled themselves in the dust on the land, till the dust and 
water was frozen on their backs; and having done this repeatedly 


till the ice was thick and strong, they attacked the Mongals with | 


great fury; but when the Mongals threw their darts, or shot their 
afrows at them, they rebounded as if they had fallen on stones, 
neither could their weapons in any way hurt them. But the dogs 


killed some of the Tartars, and wounded many with their teeth, and 


fimally drove them out of the country.— Travels of Curpini. 





A MONASTERY IN GREENLAND. 


Naco.o Zsno set sail in July, and shaping his course to the north- 
ward, arrived in Greenland, where was a monastery of predicant 
friars and a church dedicated to St Thomas, hard by a mountain 
that threw out fire like Etna or Vesuvius. 
church, monastery, and cells. It is likewise brought into their 
kitchen, and is so hot that they use no fire for dressing their victuals ; 
and by enclosing their bread im brass pots without any water, it is 
baked by means of tiris hot fountain as well as if an oven had been 
used for the purpose. The monks have also sual! gardens, covered 


over in winter, which being watered from the hot spring, are effec- | 
tually defended from the extreme cold and snow, which are so | 


rigorous in this region so near the pole. By these means they pro- 
duce flowers, and fruits, and diffrent kinds of herbs, just as they 
grow in temperate climates; and the rude savages of those parts, 
from seeing these, to them supernatural effects, take the friars for 
gods, and supply them with pouitry, flesh, and various other thiags, 
reverencing the monks as their lords and rulers. When the frost 
and snow is considerable, the monks warm their apartments as 
before described, and by admitting the hot water, or opening their 
windows, they are able in an instant to produce such a temperature 
as they may require. 

In the buildings of their monastery they use no more materials 
than are presented to them by the before-mentioned volcano. Tak- 
ing the burning stones: which are thrown from the crater, they throw 
them, while hot, into water, by which they are dissolved into excel 
lent lime ; which, when used in building, lasts for ever. The same 
stones, when cold, serve to make their walls and vaults, as they 
cannot be broken or cut except with an iron instrument. The 
vaults which they build with these stones are so light as to require 


no props for supporting them. On account of these great conve: | 


niences, the monks have constructed so many walls and buildings 
of different kinds, as is really wonderful to see. The coverings or 
roofs of their houses are constructed, for the most part, in the 
following manner :—Having carried the wall to its full height, they 
make it to incline or bend in gradually, till it form a regular vault. 
They are little incommoded with rain in this country, as the climate 
is so extremely cold, that the first snow that falls does not thaw for 
nine months. 

The monks live mostly on fish and wild fowl; for, in consequence 
of the boiling-hot water running into a large and wide haven of the 
sea, that bay is kept from freezing, and there is so great a concourse 
of sea-fow! and fish in that place, that they easily take as many of 
them as they can possibly have occasion for, with which they main- 


In this place there is a) 
epring of boiling-hot water, by means of which the monks heat their | 


, tain a great number of people round about, whom they keep con. 
| stantly employed, either in building or in catching fish or fowls, and 

in a thousand other necessary occupations relative to the monastery 
| The houses of these natives are built on the hill near the monastery, 

of a round form, about twenty-five feet wide at the bottom, and 
| growing gradually narrower as they go up, in a conical form, endi 
in a small hole at top, to admit light and air; and the floor of the 

house is so hot, that the inhabitants feel no cold within doors at 
| any season. 

The fishermen’s boats of this country are made in the form of q 
weaver’s shuttle, long and narrow, and pointed at each end; con. 
structed of a light frame of fish bones, cased all over with the skins 
of fishes, sewed together in many doubles, and so tight and strong 
that it is wonderful to see the people bind themselves fast within 
them during storms, and allow the winds and waves to drive them 
about, without fear of their boats splitting or of themselves being 
drowned. Even when they are driven against a rock, they remain 
sound and without hurt or damage. In the bottom of each boat 
there is a kind of sleeve or hose, tied fast in the middle by a string; 
and when any water gets into the boat, they let it run into the 
upper half of the sleeve, which they then fasten with two pieces of 
wood, after which they loosen the under band and squeeze the 
water out ; and they repeat this operation as often as may be neces. 
sary with great facility, and without danger. 

The water of the boiling spring, being sulphureous, is conveyed 
into the monastery, and the cells of the principal friars, by means 
of pipes made of copper, tin, or stone; and is so hot that it heats 
the apartments like a stove, without communicating any disayree- 
able or unwholesome stench. Their sweet water for drinking is 
conveyed in a subterraneous canal of masonry, into a great copper 
reservoir in the middle of the court of the convent; and this reser- 
voir being contained within a large bason supplied from the boiling 
spring, is continually kept of a proper temperature, and prevented 
from freezing. This they use in the preparation of their victuals, 
for drinking, and for watering their gardens. Thus they derive 
much convenience and comfort from the adjoining volcano; and 
these good friars make it their chief study to keep their gardens in 
order, and to erect commodivus and even elegant buildings. For 
| this latter purpose they are in no want of good workmen and inge- 
| nious artizans, as they give good wages, so that there is a great resort 
| of workmen and artizans of every denomination ; they are likewise 
very bountiful to those who carry them fruits, and seeds, and other 
articles ; and as great profits are to be made, and provisions are 
| very cheap, there is a great resort of workmen and artists of eve 
denomination, and of traders to this place—Tvravels of Nicol 
Zeno. 


‘ TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES.’ 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—Flattered by your notice in this day’s Tuéler, I shall, as 
briefly as possible, state some of the reasons which induce me to 
think the institution of ‘ Temperance’ Societies,’ for the reforma- 
tion of the dram-drinker and the sot, a hopeless and visionary pro- 
| ject. Premising, however, that I consider the mere attempt to 
| check the torrent of Intemperance honourable alike to the founders 
| and the followers of the plan. 


These Societies, then are in my opinion, objectionable, as beings 
in their aim, restricted and partial. Drunkenness is equally repre 
hensible, whether induced by ‘ blue ruin’ or Burgundy; and the 
Peer who riots in the latter is as criminal as the poor man whose 
means confine him to the former. Nay, of the two, the Peer is, from 
his rank and education, evidently the more guilty. Why then should 
these Societies direct their efforts almost exclusively to the reforma- 
tion of the minor offender, unless, indeed, they deem his fellow-crim- 
na! irreclaimable ? Why seek so earnestly to probibit the use of the poor 
man’s indulgence, and leave unchallenged the rich man’s beverage ? 
Why endeavour to purify the stream, when the fountain is foul? 
Wink at the sins of the great, and your dissuasives, how powerful 
soever, will have little influence with the poor. Among the lower 
orders an opinion has gone forth, that, under the guise of charity, 
attempts are daily making to diminish the number of their comforts, 
Such an opinion may, or may not, have its foundation in fact ; it is 
sufficient for my argument that its existence be admitted. And 
when the gin-drinkers and the brandy-sippers hear what they fool- 
ishly consider their comforts arraigned, and their disuse recom- 
mended from the example of those to whom such disuse is no 
sacrifice, and who persist in similar indulgences, it is not, I think, 
assuming too much to affirm that this example, however praise- 


worthy, will be utterly in vain. Would * Temperance Societies’ 


exact from their members, who, for the most part, are of the higher 
or middle ranks, an engagement to forego the use, not only of all 
ardent spirits, but of all unnecessary liquors whatever, their chance 
of success in gaining proselytes among the lower orders would be 
infinitely greater. But even then I should doubt the efficiency of 





the means employed. 
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A preparative is necessary. The Schoolmaster must precede the | ever, the novelty of presenting us, for the first time, wah the whole 
‘Temperance Society.’ By being instructed—the now-degraded of Auser’s music; and there is one other variety, which may be 
commonalty must be taught self-command—and by being treated 45 | looked upon as one of the many signs of the times: instead of a 
men, self-respect. Their physical epadition must be, in other things, foolish Alderman and his wife travelling in Italy for the convenience 


improv and every temptation removed which would lead them to s tf 
ST licherery oblivion of their cares in those poisonous mix- of robbers, we have a ones Lord and his wife. Aldermen are 
: still ridiculous; but Lords, it is thought, are more so. 


ee 











tures ‘which impart an hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart.’ 
How all this is to be effected [ presume not to say; but until 

some considerable portion is effected, I must look upon the labours 
of Temperance Societies as labour in vain. You, Sir, appear to me 
to have ‘ begun at the beginning,’ by placing within every one’s 
reach such information, as, I venture to say, will do more to pre- 
yent and cure intemperance, then the efforts of all the ‘ Temperance ’ 
men in the British Isles. 
 € Laudis amore tumes? sunt certa piacula qu te 

Ter puré lecto poterunt recreare libello, 

Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinosus, amator, 

Nemo adeo ferus est, quem non mitescere possit, 

Si modo culture patientem commodet aurem.’ 





The observations of a correspondent in this day’s paper are so 
applicable, that I take the liberty of extracting a paragraph — | 
‘Drunkenness, and all other excess of sensual excitement,’ says 
the writer, ‘may be traced to the same longing after occupation, 
which induces the love of mischief amongst children. The Tutler 
affords mental occupation to those who can in no other way pro- | 
cure it; and therefore it is a powerful agent in the destruction of | 
drunkenness, by begetting habits of thought.’ 





Trusting you will excuse the want of connexion in these remarks, | ey, eee 

| vigour as usual last night, or hardly retains it in its proper degree. 

| We suppose nature insists upon his growing old somehow. 

{If Temperance Societies originated in mere assumption, and =| 
| 


lam, Mr Tatler, 
Your daily reader, 
G. S. 


fondness for dictating, on the part of the rich, we should be the last 


to think them feasible or respectable; but surely by far the greater | 
number of members consist of those who are laudably anxious for | 
their own reformation ; and our correspondent’s conclusions against | 
the system are as surely disproved by the fact of its great success in | 
_places ; and altogether, compared with the other, she is like a 
| plump little pretty girl out of the city, not wanting in sensibility, 
but a little fussy and overweening with it ; whereas there is a natu- 
| ral elegance about Miss Inverarity, which renders her at present 
| the lady among our female singers.. Mrs Woop is a gentlewoman, 


America,—E£d, Tatler.) 








BOX-KEEPING SYSTEM. 

TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—As a subscriber to your paper from the beginning, I may 
perhaps be allowed to draw your attention to what I conceive to be 
avery unfair practice which is prevalent at all the theatres, but 
principally the large ones :—I mean that of the box-keepers keeping 


a far greater number of seats engaged than are taken at the box- | 
office. In fact, the practice amounts to a positive tax ; as without | 
the advance of a shilling in addition to what you have paid at the | 


door, these gentleinen seem not to consider themselves obliged to 


give you a seat at all.—If you go once or twice without this ‘ com- 


ing down,’ you are remembered and are forced to ‘go up’ with a 
vengeance,—perhaps to the top of the house, where you have the 
pleasure of seeing nothing that you want to see, and a quantity of 
vacant seats below which are a shame to be seen. Having exer- 
cised your patience a good time, you have the final satisfaction of 
observing the places occupied by late comers, whose only real claim 
to a better accommodation than yourself is their indifference to the 
commencement of the play. All this, sir, is very unfair. Doubt- 
less when the seats are taken and paid for at the box-office, they 


should be kept a reasonable time; but those which are not bona-fide 


taken, should be at once thrown open to the first comers. The 
whole gist of the matter is, that every seat that is taken ought to 
be ticketed with the name of the occupier; so that each person 
might see on entering the theatre, where places were vacant. The 
present plan is nothing but a system of extortion by the box-keepers, 
and ought to be abolished as a nuisance. M. T. 


Titk PLAY-GOER. 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 


Daury-Lang.—The Love Charm—Hyder Ali. 
Covent-Garpen.—Fra-Diavolo—Simyson and Co. 











Covent GARDEN 
Tue opera of Fra Diavolo, which was brought out here last night, 
is not new to the public or to our readers. It has been performed at 
several other theatres, and criticised in this journal. It has, how- 


In addition to these variations from the opera as performed 


hitherto, Mr Brana last night made his first appearance for the 


season ; and a young lady of the name of Romer, who appeared 
last season in the Duwenna, presented herself again before the public 
in the character of Zerlina. Branam acted with the new spirit 
that has come upon him of late years. He has fairly grown young 
again in this respect, or rather younger, we suspect, than ever he 
was. He now treads the stage with perfect self: possession; has 
his nods and his knowing looks at command ; makes his pauses and 
his points ; laughs gaily, slaps his thigh as he goes, and occasionally 
indulges us with a piece of mimicry :—and the audience delight in 


it all, especially his old acquaintances, who think, perhaps, they — 


have all taken a new lease with him, and have just come of age at 
sixty. It is certainly as pleasant a piece of unexpected triumph 
over the usual order of things, as we remember to have seen; and 
we congratulate Mr Brasam on turning bis experience to account 
with so much good sense, and retaining so lusty an enthusiasm. As 
to his voice and musical skill, he always does some fine thirgs with 
them; though he either did not put himself forth with as much 


Miss Romer is a clever girl with a reasonable confidence, and 
will make auseful performer, both in singing and acting ; but she hardly 
answers the expectations formed of her on her first appearance. 
Being at the same house, she naturally provokes a comparison with 
Miss Inverarity; and it is not a lucky one for her. Her voice is: 
much thinner and wants tone: she, is apt to smile in the wrong 


‘after her fashion ; but her demeanour has more of the conventional 
in it, than that of our favourite Scotch lassie, who has something 
_ of the ideal gentility about her, fit for the heroine of a poet’s ballad. 
In making these remarks, we do not mean to say anything against 

the gentility of any of our fair singers in private life. There is little 

Harriett Cawse in particular, with her sweet voice and genuine 
taste, who, if she is more fitted to act the little peasant than the 

lady, appears to be of a nature far superior to what any ordinary 
_ ladyhood can bestow. 

We must own that AUBER’s music, taken altogether, disappointed 
us. There is vivacity and movement in it; one or two of the airs 
are very pleasing, and calculated to remain on our memories. The 
overture too is effective, if not very new. Its most remarkable 
passage is the commencement, which sets out with a gentle beating 

| of drums on a march, and takes them to a distance ; thus perform- 
_ ing the part of overture in the most literal manner, and illustrating 
one of the main points in the opera,—the setting out of soldiers in 
search of an enemy. But altogether, the music wants novelty, and 
wants it too, as appears to us, in every respect; being equally defi- 
cient in science and melody. The best thing in it is the song with 
the burthen of ‘ Diavolo,’ which Madame Vestris gave us in her 
Olympic version of the opera, and sang in a far better manner than 
we have since heard it. 
To-morrow we shall criticise the new piece at the other house. 


eT 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. W. has our thanks. 
*« A Constant TaTLERITE” to-morrow. 
It is much to ask of *¢ An Erennat Reapgr ;” but will he oblige us with 


stating his wishes once more? We have been unfortunate enough to 
mislay them. 
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THE TATLER. 








MISCELLANIES. 


— Let not men think there is no truth but 


im the serences that they study, or the books that they 
read, 


but to put vat our own eyes — Locke, 


Pentonviite Roap.—lf anybody wishes to 
haveek erence of @ voyage Wihout yorty to sea, he 
shoul! jake an Quin vus up the veuonsille road. 
The ground full o} tollows, looks like billows of mud ; 
The coachmes, or 
Captai ss rather, are in some places literaly obliged 
to tack ; and you see other vessels a-head, bearing up 


and the wisiulation ts conrplete. 


in. distress. 


A Tarirry RecKosinc.— My Lord of | 
Leicester, tavousite to Qacea Elizavth, was Moking 
a faye chace about Cornbury park, m antug to 
in¢hise it with pows and rats; and one day was 
castiag up his charge, what would come to Mr 
Goldingham, a fieespoken man, stood by, aod said 
to my lord, * Wethinks yeur lordship gveth wot the 
cheapest way w work Pat WN hy Goidregham ?? said 


my loud.—* Mary, wy lord,” returned G: ldingham 


*count yoo but upon the posts, for the country will 


fiad. you railing "— Bacon's A poph'hegms. 


oe = ae 


To prejaagze otver wen’s notions beiore we 
have looked iniy them, i, not 10 stew. theis darkuess, 











DRURY. LANE. 
The Brigand. 


Outavia 9 Miss Gordon 


Maria Grazie ‘ . Miss Faneit 
Prince Bianchi ¥ , Mr Younge 
Albet a MrH Wallack 
Theodore A . Mi: Balls 
Conot Caraffa . « Mr Jones 








The Cardinal Secretary . Mr Fenton 

| Nicolo e ~ MrJ Russell 
Alessandro Massaroni . Mr Wallack 
Rubaldo ‘ . Mr Bedford 

After which, a Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 

Dominique. 

| Blanche de la Heaumerie . Mrs Rrudenell 

| Jeanette “ . Mrs Orver 
Genevieve » é . MisC. Jones 
Chevalier Darey . . Mr Cooper 
Count dela Heanmerie . Mr Younge 
Coioml Laubardemont Mr Thompson 
Dominique . . MrSWallack 
Morvilhers . ~ « Mi Cooke 
Philip ; * . Mr Yarnold 
Gaspard . « Me Saher 

| Laurence ‘ . Mr ttonner 





DRURY. LANE. 
SYNOPSIS OF THE 
DENTS OF THE GRAND SPECTACLE 

Act t. Scene tl. thterior of the Sultan’s Palace. 
Fight between the Indians and Parives. 
Mora!—cene 2. 
Forest of Mysore.—Scene 3. 
Palace.—Scene 4. Banyan Tree in the Forest of 
Mysore, under which Sadhusing is discovered Sleep 


ingiun @ Lion. Sadhusing rescues ‘his Coildren from 


the grasp of Two Boa. Constrictors, Sadhusing de 
fended by Two Lins, against a Body of Indians 
“Acts Uf and IIL. 


Scene lL. 


for the Diversion of a Tiger thunt. 
the Puarfars,—Attack npon thyder Ali—and Defext 
of,~adhiasing.—Scene 3. Pak ceofthe Sultan from 
the Gardens. —Scene 4. The Arena at Mysore, in 
which is exhibited a Terrific Combat with Sudhu ing 
anda Lion.—Scene5 ‘Vhe ¢ artavo Apartment in 
the Palace.—Scene 6. The Entrance to Mysore, 
with ‘a ‘spléndid Privmphal ‘Procession | ‘in which 


Will be. initoduced the Troops of Hyder Ali Khan, 
with the Standards and Banners of Bangalore, My- 
cond, Chittledroog, Bednire, Chinapatam, Coorg, 


Heniovre, Maggeri, Maileotta, Ramajeri. Severn 
droog, and Seringapatam. 
of State, and of the Household. 


| 
SCENERY AND INCI- | 


Rescue of 
Habitation of Sadhusing in the 
Av apartment in the 


VHvder A Khan. 


The Tent of Hyder 
Ali:—Scene 2. The Valley of the Pelican, with the ; 
arrival'of Hyder Ali Khan om. Ave Study Elephant, | , ona 
Phe Rising of 


In the course of the evening, Mozart's Overture to 
“Tl Don Giovanni ;’ and Auber’s Overture to 
* Fra Diavolo’ 

To conclude with a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled 

Hyder Ali. 

Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 

Delhi. Miss Kenneth 

Fatima . Mrs Homby 

. Mr. Wallack 


| Sadhusing ¥ . Monsieur Martin 
| Phineah ps - . Mr Jones 
Azoulf Mr Ross 


Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 





Bednore 4 . Mr Fenton 
Zarés A 4 . Mr Yonunge 
Veshoa ° ° . Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar Mr. Blanchard 


Sera 
Colla . . ° 


. Master Fenton 
. Miss Chikini 


THEATKICALS FOR THIS HV ENING, 


A Drima, by Prancne. 


| Mrs Headly 


| Mr Crawley 


| M: Leach P « Me W. Vini 
Lotha:io Leach » «+ Mr Collier 
Mr Welfo d ° 


| Charles Welford ye? 





Thérésine : 2 Madame Vestris 
Blaucheite Miss Forde 
Madelon - « Miss Crawford 
Marceline - Miss Nicholson 
Louise - Mis Josephine 
Fran :ois 7 ‘a Mr J. Bland 
Serjeant Victor . Mr Raymond 
Corporal Laguerre Mr Leffler 
Docior Pharmacopolo - Mr Hon 
Fiizot . ‘ ° Mr Collier 
To cone!nde with a New Burletta, called 
Gervase Skinner, 
Sop'ia Meanwell . - Miss Crawford 
| Laura Marston - «+ Miss Pincott 


cil . 
ROYAL OLY MPIc. 
The Burletta of 
My Great Aunt! 
° . Mts Glover 
Virs Crawley - «+ Mrs Knight 
Rosa Crawley . » Miss Langley 
Luey ° - + Miss Sivan 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. - MrJ Vining 
i) "ae Cooper 


- MrGongh 
Mr Wortelt 


After which, a New Burletia, in Two Acts, cally 


The Love-Spell! 


Mrs Higvins M - Miss Stuart 

Charles Meanwell - « Mr J. Vining 
Sir George tlopeful Mr Raymond 
Mr Wilson - Myr W_ Vining 


Me Higyins " Mr Worrell 
Mr VMeanwell Mr Gough 
Gruff Mr Bland 


Gervase Skinner Mr Listou 








ADELPHI. 


A New Borletta, called 








To-morrow, The Love Charm; Charles the 
Twellth ; and Hyder Ali. 


COVENT GARDEN. 








Victorine . 


Elise. ‘ i 
Sophie - 
Alexandre ‘ 


César Chanteloupe 
Mr Bonassus 


Victor 


ine. 





Mrs Yates 
Mry Fitzwilliam 
Mrs Gallot 
Mr Yates 

Mr O, Smith 
Mr J. Reeve 


Ambassadors, Otlicers, 
Dancing Girls, 
Singing Girls, ‘Ladies-of the Court and of the Harem, 


Smakspeake’s Tragedy of 
Henry the Eighth. 
Queen Katharine . « Miss F. Kemble 
Lady Deuny é - MrsGibbs 
Anne Bullen. . « Miss E. Tree 
Patience. ‘ 
Duchess of Norfolk 


Miss Cawse 


. Mrs Tuckwell 


Eunnehs, Slaves, and Palanqnin Bearers. Hyder | Marchioness of Dorset - Miss Horton 
Ali’ and Delhi‘ on an Elephant! Three Military | King Henry. - ». Mr€ Kemble 
Bands! Staves bearing Presents fiom Conquere : | Cardiual Wolsey Mr Young 
States. Mr Fuddle and Fatima on an Elephant ' | Cardinal Caupeius - Mr Evans 


Bodies of Jalirejais, Mahratia Troops, the Pariar | Capucins 


Tribe, ind Household Guard. Sadimsing borne by 


Twenty Soldiers, with the Congnered Lion at his 


Feet'!! 


rs 
— 
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THS WHOLE LAW OF DEBrOR AND CREDITOR 
ir : 


MW FIVE SALLLINGS! 
This Day is published, 
A FAMILIAR COMPSNDIUM 


or TH 
LAW OF DEBTOR AND CREDITOR ; 


Comprisins the whote of the Bankrept Laws, with the A 
terations. and Amendments recently egarted by tie Legis 
lature: the whole of the Consol dated Laws, as now 
Arfangem nts between 


Mesve 


in | At the end of Act If, 
Oper, Tok, relutiny to insolvent: Debtors, wita Forms, &c. ; 

Debtor and Creditor, including 
Cow porinta and Deeds of irust; the | aw of Arrest on 
¢ rocess ; the Law relating to Property intrasted to 
F.cter: or Agents; the recent Act confining the Stature 
of lomitativns and regujating the Law Concerning repre- 


Vir F. Matthews 
Mr Feerton 
Mr Abbott 
. ° Mir Diddear 
Mr Baker 
. Mr Durnset 
° . MrG. Bennett 
° . Me Keeley 
. Mr Meadows 
e «. Mr Holl 
. Mr Henry 
Mir J. Mason 


Craumer : 
Duke of Buckingham 
Duke of No: folk 
Duke ef Soffolk 
Lor! Chamberbain 
Earl of Surrey 
Lord Sands e 
Gardener. 

Sir Thomas Lotel 
Sit Harry Guilford 
Cromwell 


will he given an exact repre 
sentation of The Coronation of Queen Anne 
Bullen, as celebraied on the Ist of June 1533. 

Pieviens to the Tragedy, a Grand Overture in D, 
by Bernard Romberg; after the Travedv, the 





contains abchaouiter, bull Overture to § La Clemenza di Tuo,’ by Mozart. 
LORD BROUGHAM’S. Naw Baneecarsy Coury Acr. | To conclude with an interlude, called 
! By JOUN HH. Be ADY, . a xo 
Author of ¢ Plain |. structions to Exevutors,’ &c. Mrs Mord Eide and eek. 
buadon: EFFINGHAM “WILSON, No. 88 Royal | MTS Yorcaunt ; Jae Ae 
Exchange. | Charlotte - Miss Lee 
ae - | Vordaunt Mr Diddear 
Published this day, in royal l2mo., price 2s. each, by-| Merton F Mr Henrv 
©. CHAP. LE, Royal Library, 59 Palimail;. and | \ ; “ " - Mr Keeley 
SIMBKEN and CO., Stationers’ Hull court: as now | Moses ani . eeley 
performing at the Theatres Royal; with the Stage Bu- 


siness prefixed. 

SEAKSPBEARDE’S HENRY VIII, 
With a Portrait of Vrs Siddons as Katharine. Macbeth: 
Mr Macready as Macbeth. Doeana:. Mr Gopke-as Carlos, 
Love in a Village: Mr Isaacs as Hawtho n. 

Also, price 3s. éd., Sheridau’s School for Scandal. By 
T. Moore. 

Every New Play, Melodrame, ani F 

ished, may be had at CHAPPLE'» . Library, the 


mins of which ae—Vive Guineas per Annam; 36s. half 


Annual; 21s. Quarterly ; 12s, Monthly. 
Note. -there is an Extra Class, for the immediate peru. 
sal of the New Publications, as soon as they appear. 


Published 
are to be 


Corner, Birchin lane ; CLARKE, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; SrRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BuckNaL., 2 King street, Covent Garden; TuaNnov® 
Theatrical Agent. 10 Browd court, Long Acre; Luoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; TomLinson, Library, Great Newport street; Hanns, Bow street; T.Tiernay, 74 Drury 
street, Pentonville ; and by al! Booksellers and Newsmew. 

ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 2% Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square: 


lane, Corner of Russell court; D. HiLtoN, 8 Penton 


arée, a8 soon as 


b 
addressed) ; sold by ONWHyYN, 4 Catherine street, Strand: at 


To-morrow, Fra Diavolo ; the Youthful Queen. 


SURREY. 
Couman’s Play of The 


Africans. 


After which, a New Romanee.-éntitled 


The Evil Aye. 





The Black Eagle! 


y R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications for the Béiter 
.BERS’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHarret; WiLson, Royal Exchange ; 





The Tiger Cat Mes Fita william 
| The Lion, with Songs - MrJ Reeve 
The Tiger, with Words Mr Wilkinson 





| Arabella . 


Lady Melv'He ‘: - Miss Dix 
Sir Frederick Melville . Mr Norton 
| Dan " . Mr Attwood 


| Quacter-Master O’Phalanx . 
| Captain. Dashall 


Figaro 


| In which Mes C. Plumer will sustain the pxinei 


} pecan a: nmnes ao ae of 
Cosnurc.—The Heart of London—t 


To conclude with a New Romantic, Drama, entitled | 


Blaise y : Mr Buckstone 
Michael . , - Me Hemmings 
Bernard Mr V. Webster 


After which, 
Hyder Ali. 


The Ghost of the deceased 
Kangaroo, with a Tale 


- Mr Buckstone 
Hyder Ali 


- MrS. Sinith 


Sadhosing é - « Mr Yates 
His Wife and Daughter . Misses Barnett al 
Beaumont 


To conclude with, 
The Floatine Beacon, 
a 
QUEEN'S. 
A New Musical Comedietta, entitled 


The Hussars. 
‘ . Mrs A. Gibbs 








Lieutenant Gorget 
Captain Standard 


Mr Davis 
Mr Allcroft 
Mr Porteus 
4 . Me Green 
After which, Mozart s Opera of 
Figaro. 


The Countess - Mrs. Plumer 


Susanna Mis A. Gibbs 
Barbarina d . Miss Ayres 
Cherubino 


Miss Dix 

Mr Norton 
.- Mr Healey 
é - Mr Green 
To conclude with 


Winning A. Husband: 


Count Almaviva 
Don Fernando 


Characters. 





Slave of Surinam. 


—— 


l'Homas, New 
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